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MISTAKEN LENITY TO CRIMINALS. 

It is used there for purposes of identification where large sums of money are 
involved. After the first of August all the employes of the city of Milwaukee 
will have to give impressions of their left thumbs before they receive their pay. 
TJiese prints will be compared with a register kept for the purpose. If the im- 
pression is not a duplicate of the one in the register the man cannot receive his 
wages. This plan has been adopted to prevent persons claiming to work for the 
city from receiving money to which they are not entitled and is being considered 
in other cities. In view of the ever-increasing number of foreigners who come 
to this country and later prove to be highly undesirable it perhaps would 
not be unwise to take impressions of their thumbs upon arrival." 

J. W. G. 

Kistaken Iienity to Criminals.— Mr. Frederick H. Mills, general agent 
of the state prisons of New York, in an article published in Harper's Weekly 
for July 30 describes the remarkable changes that have been made in recent 
years in the treatment of prisoners — an evolution which, by substituting kindness 
and comfort in the place of neglect and severity, is in many instances tending to 
endanger the public security. Mr. Mills advises the potential law-breaker to 
commit his crime now and take his punishment before the inevitable reaction 
against our present lenient methods comes. The system of trade instruction at 
Elmira and the scheme of scholastic and physical instruction carried on in that 
institution, he says, give the young man committed there for his first criminal 
offense an opportunity of education and training quite equal to the best technical 
and military schools in the world. 

"The population of a prison," he remarks, ''is largely made up of men and 
women whose first breath was tainted with the germ of disease. Their whole 
lives previous to the time they reach the prison have been spent amid surround- 
ings of vitiated air, putridity and decay. The regular life and plain diet of 
the prison changes the whole order of development of these subjects. In many 
instances the dread germ of tuberculosis develops as soon as they arrive. It is a 
settled policy of the New York prison department to transfer all such cases to 
the new hospital at Clinton prison in the Adirondack Mountains. The patients 
are there domiciled in hospital wards instead of stuffy cells, and given the benefit 
of the most advanced .system of treatment in a climate favorable to recovery, 
under the direction of an expert in tubercular treatment." 

"The dominant idea of the officers in charge of the prisons of the state 
had been to produce a financial result from prison labor, but the adoption of a 
new constitution in 1894 brought about a change in the system. Since then 
convicts may only be employed in the manufacture of articles for the use of 
state institutions. The present superintendent of state prisons came into office 
at that time, and he has developed a marvelous instinct for the education and 
training of adult criminals. The entire prison population is divided into gr^'ups, 
and grades are based on the convict's conduct in prison and his previous criminal 
history. The first or "A" grade comprises those serving their first prison term, 
and these are retained at Sing Sing; the "B" grade is made up of those who 
have served a previous term, who are incarcerated at Auburn ; the "C" and "D" 
grades are constituted of those who have shown by repeated convictions that they 
are likely to remain criminals for all time, and their habitat is the prison at 
Clinton. 

"A .system of scholastic instruction has been established in the prisons under 
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MISTAKEN LENITY TO CRIMINALS. 

the direction of the State Commission of Education, and the convicts are re- 
quired to attend school a portion of every day in the year, with the exception of 
Sunday. The eagerness with which the prisoners embrace this opportunity for 
instruction in the rudiments of education has been remarkable, and the fact 
that there are no illiterate men in the prisons of the state to-day is a most elo- 
quent testimonial to the potency of this means of reformation. The scheme of 
instruction comprises the essential features of the common school course, with 
such changes as are necessary to adjust it to the requirements of the class of pu- 
pils it seeks to benefit. The workshops in the prisons are organized and carried 
on substatially in the same manner as are the great workshops for free workmen. 
The catalogue of manufactures comprises more than seven hundred articles. 
There are in the New York state prisons twenty-six separate industrial organ- 
izations ; seventy-five different trades are carried on, and the convicts assigned 
to and working at these trades are placed in the same relation to labor and the 
method of earning a living by their own efforts as they must meet on their 
release. 

"The elimination of every extraneous influence from the administration 
of prisons and the introduction of scholastic and industrial training have 
produced an almost complete change in the interior routine. A well-fitting 
gray uniform has been substituted for the former stripes; the military 
for the lock step; shears in place of the old clippers for the convict's hair, 
that made him look like an ape, whereas he may now feel no loss of self- 
respect on that account. Crockery has replaced the old tin cups and pans 
in the prisons of the state; prison underwear is numbered so that each 
man has his own ; an oculist and a dentist, respectively, look after the eyes 
and teeth of the inmates. An electric light in each cell has replaced the 
old tallow candle; the paddle, the rack, the ducking-stool, the handcuffs 
and all unusual and degrading means of punishment have been abolished. 
Infraction of rules to-day merely consigns the convict to solitary confinement 
until he reaches a normal condition of mind and signifies his willingness to 
conform td discipline. 

'Similarly, the nature of the prison term has been changed, until at this 
time the indeterminate sentence in some form prevails throughout the state. 
The population of the prisons and reformatories for adults has not increased in 
anything like the ratio of the increase of population in the state. The reason for 
this has been given by many experts, and it varies with the mental attitude of the 
person giving his opinion. There are those who believe that we have reached a 
correct solution of the whole question of crime, and that the children's courts, 
the law that permits a judge to put men on probation and not to commit them 
to prison until it has been demonstrated that they cannot otherwise be reformed ; 
and the law that gives every offender in prison for the first time an opportunity 
to go out on parole after he has served a minimum time prescribed by -the 
court, with the rational and humane treatment of the convict in prison, has 
brought about such a change in the characters of the criminals themselves that 
they are gradually becoming normal and crime is lessening. 

■'On the other hand, we are daily presented with evidence of crimes that shake 
the very foundations of society. A glance at the daily papers any morning must 
convince the most casual observer that crime is not decreasing. In an uptown 
apartment house recently there were five robberies in a single night. There 
were more than thirty apartments in the building. Is it not remarkable that 
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IMMUNITY OF PETTY CRIMINALS. 

the five apartments selected by the thieves were those where the familie? were 
away for the evening? How could this fact have become known unless some 
one familiar with the movements of the occupants of that house gave the informa- 
tion to the thieves? How many people who read this article live in apart- 
ments, and of these how many know who guards the house at night? The ele- 
vator boy or man changes frequently, and I have very often seen men in apart- 
ment house uniform who have worn a more striking uniform in days gone by. 
The crime of aiding robberies is seldom punished, and the men who commit it 
feel that it is more or less legitimate. 

"Under the parole system of the state there are approximately nine hundred 
convicts set free yearly under suspended sentence, and five probation officers are 
supposed to keep track of them ! Any sort of surveillance is manifestly impos- 
sible under these conditions, and, knowing this, the criminal naturally returns to 
crime. Scores of instances have come to my attention, and I will relate but one 
of them. A nian who had served a prison sentence for swindling a scrubwoman, 
a widow, out of her life savings, was again convicted of swindling. Sentence 
was suspended in his case on condition that he pay back the money he had stolen 
from the woman, at the rate of five dollars per week ; but, although he had money 
enough to deposit $7,500 cash bail while he was awaiting trial, it is only by 
strenuous efforts that he is forced to pay the weekly dole to the widow. 

"In the criminal courts unwarranted leniency is shown to old offenders who 
are young in years. Four very recent cases within one week have come to my 
knowledge. One was that of a boy claiming to be seventeen years of age, but 
really much older, who had served terms in the Catholic Protectory and the 
House of Refuge, and was convicted for the third time of burglary. Another 
was that of a man of twenty-five years, who had been convicted of grand 
larceny for the second time, and had served three terms in the House of Refuge 
and one in the City Reformatory. The third case was' that of a youth who had 
been convicted of grand larceny twice and paroled each time, and had been 
found guilty of the same crime. The other case was that of a boy almost twenty- 
one, who had violated his parole while under sentence for burglary. The su- 
perintendent of the House of Refuge appeared in two of these instances to notify 
the court that the liberation of the young men was not only a menace to their 
own moral development, but also to public safety. Nevertheless, in nil four 
instances sentence was again suspended." J. W. G. 

Immunity of Petty Criminals from Punishment. — The Boston Tran- 
script, in an editorial, complains of the practical immunity of immigrant crim- 
inals in America from punishment. Unless their crimes are so serious in 
character as to attract the attention of the community and thus compel the 
district attorney by the pressure of public opinion to prosecute the case to a 
finish they are never likely to see the inside of a jail. 

As an illustration of how our criminal laws are working, says the 
Transcript, a serious strike cccurred not many miles from Boston in the early 
winter of 1909, in which Poles and Armenians went out of the factories and 
Greeks tried to take their places. Assaults were for several weeks almost 
continuous. Men caught by the police were brought into the local court, where 
the judge began to impose fines. Seeing that these had little effect, he gradually 
worked up to jail sentences of six months. Some of the assaults proved of a 
very serious character. But from all these jail sentences appeals were taken as 
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